MY COINCIDENCE AND I. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
NIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


*Twas when the mystic spirit, night, 
Had spread its gem-clad veil, 

While thousand brilliant, bright-dyed orbs 
Twined round its azure mail ; 


Beneath a vine-clad arbor’s shade 
I fondly sought repose 

From earth and care’s tumultuous throbs— 
From earth and earth-light’s woes. 


I thought that I for weary years 
Had toiled for dazzling fame— 

Had toiled far up the giddy heights 
Of science’ cloud-capped fane. 


But there was in my weary soul 
A sad, a strange unrest; 

A secret throbbing of my heart 
From out my toil-worn breast. 


And then beneath fair Luna’s rays, 
And heaven’s azure dome— 

Which sparkied with ten thousand gema 
Of heaven’s eternal! throne: 


I thought, fair one, of thee, whose eyes 
Outshine the evening star 

Which guides into the opening port _ 
The toil-tossed mariner. 


Thus could thy smiles be turned on me, | 
Forgot were all my care, 

Intent to gaze upon thy face, . 
And find e “‘ sesame” there. 


(ORIGINAL.} 


MY COINCIDENCE AND I. 


BY GUSSIE LAURIE. 


Yes, Hal Nickerson has donned the blue stock- 
ing, and is about to relate some of his wild ad- 
ventures. Hang this pen! the ink is all over my 
fingers. But I’m in for’t, never mind the 
expense. 

Do gentlemen ever wear blue stockings?’ I’m 
not quite sure of it. Now by the term blue stock- 
ing, don’t suppose for an instant I mean that ar- 
ticle the result of untold patience and musical 
Clicking of needles. O, no! I am speaking 
metaphysically of—what? Why of persons who. 
are much given to scribblings and long musings. 
Now I could never be induced to keep up a con- 
nected correspondence with any one, not even 
the most charming young lady in the world: f£ 
do really believe if the queen of England should 
solicit me most sincerely and humbly to write to 


_her at least once a month, I should decline ‘the. 
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honor. In point of fact now understand me,—I 
am treating of facts—I would never hold a pen 
or look at a book, if such proceedings were com- 
patible with the present state of society. In 
short, Iam confoundedly lazy. I wonder if the 
young Baron Renfrew is as stupidly lazy as I! 
Everybody writes now-a-days, and so my sweet 
cousin Sallie has coaxed me into writing I hard- 
ly know what. One thing is certain, I shall 
mention her name quite often. I will not deny 
that while my pen is running so rapidly over 
these once spotless sheets, that I dream of re- 
nown—of a name made glorious by my literary 
labors, (labors—zwheugh !) of going to sleep some 
night and waking to find myself famous. Ha! 
ha! ha! Hal Nickerson an author! 

Well, how shall I commence? Once upon a 
time? Or ‘twas a calm still evening in the 
month of June? “Once upon a time” will do, 
but not the “calm, still evening in the month of 
June.” For, so it happened, [, once upon a 
time was born, but ’twas in the morning in the 
chilly month of February. Now, I, not liking 
to visit strange countries alone, came into the 
world in company with a fine little fellow of 
about my own age, and just about my own size— 
eight pounds if Iremember correctly. In short 
£ am a coincidence. Some persons call us twins. 
I prefer the term coincidences. | 

Our firat performance on the stage of human 
existence, was. a duett from—mischief knows 
what opera! Dick—my coincidence—roared out 
lustily the base and I, most excruciatingly the 
falsetto. I think, on the whole, my first musical 
performance was the most successful; for, over 
since, if I but make the attempt to raise my 
voice in songs of praise, the ladies place their 
little hands upon their ears, and “ O, spare us, 
Hal 1”? while the gentlemen—Dick, my coinci- 
dence, in particular—say “Stop that, Hal! you 
are no singer.” 

Dick and I got along swimmingly with the 
measles and whooping-cough and all the et-ceteras 
of babyhood. I’m thankfal for that, as ’twould 
be confoundedly ugly to have those diseases now. 


‘O, the mischief! handsome peoplo have the 


measles twice. Hal, my fine fellow, look in the 
glass! Hal obeys. Hal is comforted. Not 
handsome enough for the measles, though all 
the ladies call me a fine fellow. I suspect, how- 
ever, my impudence has something to do with 
that. One lady who shall here be nameless, had 
the audacity to call me “ curious impertinent.” 
How far had I got along? As far as the 


“measles. Well, our parents being wealthy, we 


wero reared in great luxury. Dick my coinci- 
dence and I had each a beautiful Shetland po- 
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ny, of Lilliputian dimensions. My first ride was 
commenced in great glee, and ended in—the 
mud! Now the how this happened was this. 
My pony came to a sudden stand, and I, after 
cutting a pigeon’s wing in the air, came down to 
search for something which I never found, owing 
probably to my imperfection of vision, or the 
‘thickness of the mud. However, as nurse said 
“bad beginnings made good -endings,’’ I flatter- 
ed myself I am some on a horse now. 

I had ever a weakness for the ladies. I was 
my cousin Sallie’s torment even before I reached 
the dignity of jacket and trousers. One day she 
ran crying to my mother, saying : 

‘‘ Auntie, Hal keeps kissin’ me all the time, 
and I doesn’t want him to.” (The little telltale !) 

~ “Poor little girl ! Hal, my boy, you shouldn’t 
trouble your little cousin. Come here, my son, 
you are sleepy. Nurse shall put you to bed.” 

‘‘Pease ma, may tousin Sallie go too? and 
may I have my rockin’-horse ?” 

As we grew older it was found necessary to 
employ a tutor. Anda sorry life he must have 
- had between two such scape-goats as Dick and I. 
_ In process of time our:ponies were found to be 
. too short for us, or that our lower limbs were too 
long for them ; which it was you must decide. 
. Accordingly they were exchanged for two splen- 
did bays. O, the importance we gained by the 
acquisition! Our playhouse, hoops, balls, can- 
dies and oranges were thought of with disdain. 
We were men now. No longer cousin Sallie re- 
ceived our undivided attentions. But Nannie, 
Minnie, Dora, Daisie, and a host of charming 
girls came in for their share.. Hours that should 
have been spent in study, were devoted to buggy- 
-riding, equestrianship, boating, promenading, 
flirting, and so forth. I worshipped at each one’s 
-shrine successively. To-day I drank in the glo- 
-Yious beauty of Nannie’s dreamy, midnight eyes. 

Yesterday bent lowly before the lovely Minnie; 
her.eyes are divinely blue. Then Dora’s superb 
form was my inspiration, and my tongue was 
loosened in her praise. 


gaged to her for the space of two months, never 
flirting with nor visiting any of the girls during 
the whole time. Her slippers I wore on my 
guard chain—dreamed over them at night. O, 
they were beautiful! So small! Little cupids 
slumbered in each., I got desperately out with 
-her at last. Wehad.a few hard words. She 
said, at parting : 

“ You’ll saver forget me.” 

“Indeed,” I answered, “ I’ll never regret you.” 
P Our. a rings lay in fragments at our 
eet. 


To the latter I was more © 
constant than to all the others. In fact I was:en- |. 
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We used often to visit an aunt of ours who 
resided about twenty-five miles out from Cin- 
cinnati, our native city. There we had jolly, 
good times. Aunt Gertrude isa gay, happy 
woman. There isa heap of funin her. Uncle 
John cares for nothing so-much as to see his fat 
little wife happy; so every now and then they 
gather together quite a number of young folks, 
and the house is given over to them during their 
stay. The wilder they are the better it pleases 
Aunt Gerty and Uncle John. Aunt used to say 
to Dick and I: 

“‘ Boys, there is mischief in those eyes. Little 
funny smiles are continually chasing themselves 
over your faces. I love to see you happy. Do 
what you please in our house, on/y don’t get blue.” 
She did net refer to the afore-mentioned stock- 
ing! She has no idea that Hal, her crazy 
nephew has turned blue (protem). | 

O, she is a jewel of an aunt. Wont she shake 
her sides with laughter when she reads this arti- 
cle, and recognizes the well-remembered nonsense 
of old? Now the house used to be pretty well 
crowded at times. At one time, Minnie Blair, 
Nannie Grayton and Dora Gloster occupied a 
room adjoining the one appropriated to the use 
of Dick, Ned Chester, and myself. There is a 
door connecting the two, with a transom above. 
Our bed was placed * against the door on,the one 
side, and that of the girls on the other. By plac- 
ing a chair on the bed we could reach the tran- 
som, but not look down into the room. One 
night we listened till the last sound had ceased, 
and were sure the girls were asleep. Dick sug- 
gested we should drop the cat down among them. 
Poor. Tabby was purring qnietly at the foot of 
our bed. 

“You, Hal! what say to dropping the cat 
through the transom and frightening the girls ?” 

“That would be jolly good fun. What do 
you say, Ned ?” said I, giving the sleepy fellow 
a poke in the ribs. 

“Eh! what! the cat! anything, only don’t 
disturb me.” 

“Q, the mischief, Ned Chester! you're a 
stupid dolt. Here, Dick, put up the chair, and 
I'll drop the cat down.” 

Poor Tabby, not liking to be bandled s so rough- 


ly, gave me several severe reminders, whose 
lengthened scars I carried about with me for 
Many days. 


However, I pushed her through, 
and we had the satisfaction of hearing such 


‘screaming and jumping as I never heard before. 


“Just like Dick, I think. 
rascal |’ 

“ Hal’s work, I’ll bet.” 

“We'll pay them sometime.” 


The impudent 
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And such like ejaculations we heard to our 
heart’s content. Of course our sleep was better 
for that. Their threats, however, were called to 
remembrance a few nights after. About a week 
after, we separated for the night in excellent 
spirits, having had a charming boat-ride by moon- 
light. I for one was quite elated, for Dora had 
promised me in her sweetest tones to be my own 
true love till death should us part. (This was 
before our falling out.) I suspect something of 
the kind had passed between Dick and Nannie, 
- for I noticed upon his finger a ring, which had 
long been beautified by encircling the plump lit- 
tle finger of charming Nannie. Chester was 
over head and ears in love with Minnie, and she 
apparently reciprocated. 

Hang this pen! I must get another. Excuse 
this interruption. Well, as I was saying, one 
night, not long after the cat avalanche, we were 
nicely tucked up in bed (no small matter, I as- 
sure you, where there’s three concerned;) listen- 
ing to the indistinct music of voices of the girls 
we loved (just then) so desperately, I became 
conscious of a sudden cessation of noise, after a 
smothered scream. I feared something had hap- 
pened, and waited with breathless eagerness to 
hear what might follow. Presently a gentle tap 
was heard at the door leading from our room 
into the hall. Dick said : 

““Who’s there 2” 

“Me, Dick. O, do get up and open the door. 
There’s somebody in the closet in our room.” 

Instantly we were up donning our unmen- 
tionables. I had recognized the voice of Dora. 
Quickly opening the door, we saw, by the flicker- 
ing light of a nearly exhausted.candle, the three 
girls, in deshabille, pale with fright, or chalk, cling- 
ing to each other. 

‘* Courage, girls! we'll discover who it is.” 

“Yes, Dick! but do take something to defend 
yourself with,” pleaded Nannie. 

“0, if it should be a great ugly man,” shud- 
deringly spoke Minnie, as she. handed the boot- 
jack to Chester, with which she charged her dear 
Ned to beat ont the brains of the murderous 
wretch. . 

My Dora said never a word, but lifted her 
large eyes to mine, clasped her tiny hands around 
my arm. The eloquence of silence spoke from 
every lineament of her glorious face. We were 
now fully aroused. Seizing the tongs, I bran- 
dished them above my head, saying, ‘‘ Come on, 
boys, I don’t fear a dozen.” 

Surely any robber would have fled in dismay 
before such an array. I led the way, carrying 
my ponderous tongs with true military grandeur. 
Directly behind was Dick, with a chair raised 
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aloft. Ned Chester brought up the rear with his 
boot-jack clutched in both hands, ready to throw 
ata moment’s warning. 

Majestically we stalked through the hall, close- 
ly followed by the maids in white. How I miss- 
ed the music of the fife and drum. I should 
have struck up ‘“‘ We wont go home till morn- 
ing.’ Then with the tread of giants, we enter- 
ed the sleeping-room of the grades. I did not 
stop to take an inventory of crinoline, tiny boots, 
and—no matter what! spread in elegant confu- 
sion about the room, but followed the direction 
of Dora, who pointed to the closet. We stopped 
to listen. Surely we heard a movement. - 

“Boys,” said I, “let’s keep together, so that 
when I open the door, he may not escape.” 

I took hold.of the knob and pulled it gently. 
It resisted my efforts. I pulled harder, still it 
would not open. 

“Boys, he’s holding the door! 
with me !” 

All at once the door came open—off its hinges, 
and down went we—out jumped, not the robber, 
but the same old cat, upsetting in her way a pail 
of water placed on a shelf by the mischievous 
girls, thus completely deluging us. Just imagine 
the pile! Three big fellows—one chair—boot- 
jack—tongs—water-pail and water. Tabby had 


Take hold 


. taken to herself Atalanta’s heels and had fled to 


parts unknown. IfI did not invoke that honor- 
ed (?) personage supposed to reside in Erebus, 
commonly called the diable, then my memory 
serves me falsely. 

A joyous burst of laughter greeted our ears; | 
and above all, the voices of Aunt Gerty and Un- 
cle John, saying: 

““What on earth are you doing down on the 
floor there, boys ?”” 

“Pretty well, too, in the girls’ room, frighten- 
ing them most to death. Hal, what mean you?” 

‘‘ Nothing more nor less than this. We are 
prostrating ourselves before your household 
deity, your miserable Tabby.” 

“Tabby ? I see her not.” 

“The mischief, Aunt Gerty! your eyes just. 
expose you. You helped the girls get this thing 
up, and you'd better believe we'll never forget.” 

Saying which, after picking ourselves up— 
tongs, boot-jack, chair, and so forth, we bowed: 
ourselves, in a drenching condition, from the 


room. That was what Digk and I call a catas- 


trophe. *Twas not a circumstance to some of 
our scrapes, which, however proper they seemed: 
at the time, will hardly do to write about. . 
One day, while sauntering down — Street, in — 
my own city, fair Cincinnati, in company with 
Dick, we saw a crowd of noisy boys clustering- 
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around some object of interest. We hastened 
our footsteps, and there saw a sight I never shall 
forget. I saw an angel then. Bending down, 
trying to raise a man from the gutter, where he 
had fallen in @ state of beastly intoxication, was 
a young girl. Her hat had fallen back, disclos- 
ing a head of perfect proportions, covered with 
curls that glistened in the morning sunlight like 
purest gold. The little hands were not strong 
enough for her strange task, so turning her face 
towards us, she raised her lovely blue eyes, dowy 
with tears, and mutely pleaded for our aid. 
‘“‘ What can we do for you, young lady ?” 


“QO, sirs! if you will—but I cannot ask you to. 


touch such as he.” 

And again those fair arms wore flung around 
the wretch, filthy with the mire of his loathsome 
resting-place. (The mischief! if I didn’t wish 
they were around my own, instead.) No use. 
Her strength was naught, and burying her face 
_ in her hands, she wept. Could we look upon 
the tears of that fair young girl unmoved? A 
drove of boys, such as is often seen in our streets, 
was now rapidly approaching. Something must 
be done, and that soon. So, forgetful of satin 
and broadcloth, of dignity and station, my coin- 
cidence and I raised the man to his feet. The 
mischief! he could not stand. Must we let him 
back again, or call the police? The latter we 
determined upon. 

“Ho! police!” 

“Stay! he’s my father. Will you send him 
to the watch-house? I will lead him home. Poor 
father!” 

Wesn’t she beaatiful in her indignation ! 

“Hal, let’s lead him home. Never mind if 
folks do see us.” 

“ Agreed.” 

So, like two watch-house knights, one on either 
side, closely followed by the daughter, we led the 
inebriate in a by-street, as directed by her, then 
up arickety flight of stairs into his miserable 
garret. Turning to leave, I surveyed the apart- 
ment. Neatness reigned supreme; poverty was 
subservient to it. She took our hands at parting, 
- and pressed her pure lips upon them. My hand 
has never ceased to feel the pressure of that kiss. 
I met that girl several times after that, and I al- 
ways felt that I was a better man for such 
meetings. | 

Hang the misegable state of society, when a 
rich fellow cannot be seen talking or walking 
with a poor girl without the finger of scandal be- 
ing pointed at her, and jokes being uttered, I 
will not disgrace my paper by penning. I have 
had those unjust suspicions, but never again will 
utter them. 
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One time, having met this little friend of mine, 
Isadore Witherton, I turned about and walked 
some distance with her, beguiled into forgetful- 
ness of time and space by her pleasing conversa- 
tion. I passed several of my chums, who are, 
by the way, rather wild, but withal right good- 
hearted fellows. ‘They winked slily at me, and 
stared rather boldly at her. At the clab that 
night they teased me and my “ millingary girl.” 

‘‘ Here’s to the health of Hal’s little millingary 
girl,” proposed Harry Golding. 

I drained my glass, and thanked him for the 
favor, hoping the subject would be dropped there. 
Not so. ~ 

“ Isay, Hal, she’s a pretty girl. Introduce 
us when ’tis convenient,” laughingly said Lieu- 
tenant Peck. 

‘When J introduce her to such you, you'll 
know it,” I replied. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Hal’s caught at last—desper- 
ately in love with a millingary girl. Good joke! 
good joke!”’ said Charlie Gardiner. 

“‘ Hope you don’t mean to marry her,” smiling- 
ly interposed Lieutenant Peck. 

“What will your papa and mama say to such 
a daughter ?” said Harry Golding. 

I rose in anger. 

‘* Gentlemen, we have been friends a long time. 
But do you dare utter scandal about, or even 
mention her name at this club, and J, Hal Nick- 
erson, will never meet you here again. She is a 
milliner. I honor her for it. Once her father 
was as wealthy and as much respected as are 
either of our parents. Liquor brought him to 
the gutter, and his sweet daughter, reared in lux- 
ury, is obliged to work, not alone for her own 
support, but for the man who calls her daughter. 
I respect her. I have not aspired to Jove her. 
She is too pure for any of us. I would scorn to 
make this explanation to any but you. We have 
been boys together. We are travelling the same 
way her father travelled. Shall we pause ere we 
have descended to his level, or shall we go on ?”’ 

Simultaneously the young men aiose. Dick 
extended his hand to me and said : 

“Hal, I for one will promise to abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors for the space of 
one year, at the expiration of which time, I hope 
to renew the pledge in the presence of you all. 
Who will be with me ?” 

“JT will, I will, I wiil;” was heard from them 
all. (The mischief was to pay with my eyes, 
just then.) We grasped each other’s hands, and 
read in each other's eyes the noble resolve. Thus 
the little milliner of Cincinnati was the indirect 
means of reforming the—club. I saw her not 
again for many months. I learned soon after, 
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her father having died, she had gone East. I 
hoped to Massachusetts. 

One day our tutor, after having had a long 
conference’with my father, came to us and said : 

“Young gentlemen! Itis with deep sorrow 
(here he drew out his handkerchief) that I now 
inform you henceforth you are to be no longer 
under my instruction. (Here he applied the 
handkerchief to his eyes.) I have come to the 
conclusion, my dear Dick, that you are fully pre- 
pared to enter college; and I have recommended 
Harvard. What shall I say to you, Hal? If 
the necessary qualifications to enter college wero 
these, viz., that the young man should be able to 
play @ good game of billiards, drive a fast horse, 
flirt scientifically, there would be no doubt in my 
mind that you would enter with high honors.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

‘Bat unfortunately for you, President Felton 
and associates have no fangy for such things. 
On the contrary, they prefer that the applicant 
should know more of Greek than horses, more of 
Geometry than billiards, and more of Zatin than 
young ladies.” 

“The benighted heathen !”’ groaned I. . 

‘Now Hal,” continued my worthy tutor, tak- 
ing out his gold snuff-box—# present from th® 
coincidences—“ my only hope is in your tact, 
for, Hal, you have a keen intellect, a ready wit. 
You are rather indolent.” 

“Say rather, I am confoundedly lazy.” 

““Q, Hal! you are ever the same. Ever ready 
to shoulder all the blame. Mas vale saber que 
haber. Hal, you are a noble fellow; but just 
such fellows arerin great danger of being spoiled. 
They are always the pets of society. And now, 
Hal, don’t remember hard words. I may have 
uttered to you. Duty dictated them, not the 
heart. Deus vobiscum.” . 

The mischief! Tute was a fine old chap. I 
shall never see him more. He has long since 
been gathered to his fathers, Peace to his ashes. 

And so we came to Harvard. And to make a 
long story short, Dick entered in fine style. Not 
2 single condition. While I barely got in with 
a long list of conditions to make up during the 
month of August. It was thought advisable to 
remain East during the summer, under the care 
of a tutor, a young theological student. We en- 
gaged board in the family of Doctor Deadman, 
of E—, a beautiful New England village. The 
family consisted of the doctor, his wife, two 
daughters and a little son. The doctor is a fine, 
gentlemanly fellow, seemingly not over forty-five. 
His wife is a short, plump little woman, ever on 
the move, always cheerful. She was quite a 
mother to us. I shall ever remember that couple 
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kindly. The daughters—what shall I say of 
them? The elder of the two did not strike me, 
at first, very favorably. I thought her quite too 
saucy. IJlike Gus now. She is true-hearted, 
and though no beauty, her good temper, clear, 
ringing laugh, makes her at times seem even 
pretty. Sheis my senior by several years. I 
used to call her Charles, Arthur, Augustus, 
Adolphus, prefering that simple appellation to 
the more complicated one of Gussie. Her sister 
is much like her in character. She, however, is 
a perfect little beauty. She was quite a flirt, but 
now her flirting days are over. Lottie is mar- 
ried now. I know her husband well. We were 
soon on capital terms with the two. As soon as 
our lessons were recited, we used to go in search 
of the girls ; then our war of words would com- 
mence. We used to quarrel peaceably. That 
is, we were always good friends, but ever ready 
to play all sorts of jokes uponeach other. When 
we left for Harvard we felt sincere sorrow at 
parting. I gave Gus, as the strongest token of 
my regard, my meerschaum which I had been 
coloring for several weeks. 

At last our student life at Harvard had fairly 
commenced. Everything was so strange, 80 
different from the free and easy life I had been 
accustomed to, that at times, I was confounded- 
ly blue. The first year nothing of interest trans- 
pired, save the petty annoyances, which the 
sophs place in the way of the freshmen. The 
second year the fan commenced. Yes, this is 
my second year at college, and we students are 
having glorious times, or should have, if the 
Faculty would let us alone. J am writing in my 
student room. The walls are adorned with meer- 
schaums; great ones, long ones, stubbed ones. 
Some in their coverings of kid, some unprotect- 
ed, exposed to the cruel changes of weather. 
Some gaily ornamented with ribbons, others 
Quaker-like in their simplicity. And then the- 
elegant mouth-pieces! you should see them. In 
many a nook slumbers some trophy of our mid- 
night pranks. A huge, gilded clock, dumb from 
its birth, leans in grim silence on the mantel- 
shelf. O, could it speak, it might tell of its old 
rusty crane, left bare and desolate—say ‘‘ This is 
not my legitimate resting-place.” But “ dead 
men tell no tales,’ neither do dumb clocks re- 
veal secrets. We hazed one young fellow in the 
freshmen class this fall. Jolly, wasn’t it glorious 
fun | 

He thought he knew all the world and a little 
more. Said he had known more of mathematics 
than ‘any of the professors, since he was a babe. 
His boasting was perfectly awful! We deter- 
mined to take the wind out of him. I invited 
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him to my rooms. He looked flattered, but 
recollecting his dignity, said : 
‘‘Well, Nickerson, I think I will. 
like your looks. 
chum with.” 
I bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment. 
“What night will you come?” said Dick. 
“Let me see. To-day is Monday. To-night 


You see I 
I’m rather particular whom I 


I’m engaged to call on some young ladies. Yes, 
t6-morrow night I will come.” 
The lying freshman. He had no lady friends 


in Cambridge. I expressed my surprise. 

‘“* What, going to call on the young ladies !” 

“QO, yes. I like to flirt just a little. I know 
it is wrong to raise hopes which can never be 
realized: but the ladies do pet me and tease me 
so, that I can refuse them nothing.” 

Tho next evening brought young Wiggin. 
He found a room full, many of whom I introduc- 
ed under a ficticious name. 

I.—* Mr. Wiggins, shall I introduce you to 
my friend, Jones.” 

Jones.—(Real name Wight. ) “Ah! happy to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Wiston.” 

Wiggins.—* Wiggins is my name.” 

Jones.—“Ah! yes, Thompson ! I understand. 
My name is J-0-h-n-e-8, not J-0-n-e-8.”” 

I.—‘ Mr. Wiggins—Mr. Jackson. (Real name 
Swinton.) 

Jackson.—I am honored by this introduction, 
Mr. Wilkins.” 

Wiggins.—“ W-i-g-g-i-n-s.”’ 

Jackson.—“O, beg pardon, Mr. Wij-jins. 
Smoke? Have a meerschanm ?” 

(Instantly a dozen meerschaums were handed 
to Wiggins.) 

Wiggins.—“ No, gentlemen, I thank you.” 

(Upon this we all gathered around Wiggins 
and puffed the smoke in the poor féllow’s face. ) 

Jackson.—‘‘ Going to join the what d’y call 
it—society ?” 

Wiggins.—“ No. 
wont let me.” 

Jackson.— Lucky for you! ’Tis a mighty 
mean affair.” 

I.— Mr. Wiggins, I have not as yet intro- 
duced you to my friend Plankman. Allow me. 
Mr. Plankman—Mr. Wiggins.” 

Plankman.—‘‘Ah, howare ye, Winkle? Right 
glad to meet-you.” 

Wiggins.— Mr. Jackson, how about that 
society ?” 

Jackson.—“ Why, you see, Mr. Wij-jins, if 
you don’t agree with the president, they just, put 
you out. I was expelled for daring to think 
Lincoln might possibly travel up salt river.” 

Wiggins. “Isn’t this a free country? Have 


You see I cannot. They 
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not our fathers fought, bled and died for—Gen- 
tlemen, my blood boils with indignation. There 
is talent enough in this room for a society of our 
own.” 

All.—“ Good, good. You shall be president.” 

Jackson —(Aside, but loud enough to be heard 
by all.) 

“‘ Websterian brow !’’ 

Dick.—“‘ Gigantic intellect!” 

All.—“ A speech, a speech !” 

Wiggins.— Gentlemen, I do love to speak 
sometimes—but I feel a little unwell. Wont 
some of you open the window ?” 

I.—‘ Goodness | would you have us freeze ?” 

Wiggins.— Yes, gentlemen, I love to speak 
for my dear country ; in the praise of those prin- 
ciples I cherish more dearly than my own life. 
I am a Republican. I proudly look forward to 
that day, when, in the words of little Johnny 
Hickman, ‘honest old Abe shall take his place 
in the White House.’ Some water, pray. (I 
rang for Scipio, our little boot-black and ordered 
a glass of water.) Yes, the south may secede, 
and—’’ (here he arose to give an extra flourish, 
caught his coat and tore it slightly.) 

Plankman.—“ That’s too bad. Too much 
eloquence for your’cloth. But here’s a needle 
and some thread to mend it.” 

Wiggins.—‘O, don’t trouble yourself!” 

Dick.—“ Yes, Plankman, you do the thing up 
brown.” 

Plankman.—“ Certainly, only you must wet 
the thread for the needle.” 

Wiggins.—‘ That I will do.” (Accordingly 
he opened wide his huge mouth, when Plankman 
thrust the thread nearly down hig throat. In 
withdrawing, some of the saliva fell upon his 
hand. Dropping the needle and thread, and 
putting on an injured look, he demanded :) 

Plankman.—“ Do you mean to insult me? I 
know not what the others’ think. I consider it 
the same as spitting in my face.” 

Wiggins.—“ O, no insult was intended.” 

Plankman.—“ Very well! let’s have your 
coat.” 

. Wiggins.— That’s white thread, and my coat 
is black.” 

Piankman.—“ Why, so it is; Strange I should 
make that mistake. But here is some black.” _ 

(Hereupon he mended the coat quite nicely, 
but instead of cutting, he purposely pulled it to 
break the strong thread, thus puckering the rent 
till it made an unseemly bunch.) 

I.— So then you are a Republican? Yougo 
for Lincoln, whose mother is a woman?’ 

(Here Scipio, after his unnecessarily long stay, 
eitered with a glass of water, which he passed to 
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Dick, who passed itto Wiggins. That darkey 
of ours is a great specimen of humanity. His 
head is large, covered with the tightest of curls. 
His skin is very black, forming a rich back- 
ground for the whites ot his great eyes. His lips 


would make a comfortable seat for a moderate: 


sized boy; and when he feels particularly good, 
they project most grandly. Occasionally their 
pale red is relieved by a tolerable show of ivory. 
His arms have the’ appearance of being put on 
“hind side first,”” as Scipio says. They play 
about like little fins upon a fish. His waist is 
very long. It is a matter of much wonder to us 


students how he ever digests his victuals. In- 


deed he runs greatly to waist. Quite a digression.) 

I—*“ Did you notice that darkey of ours ?” 

Wiggins.—“I saw one of the downtrodden race.” 

I.— Let me prove to you Lincoln is a nigger.” 

Wiggins.—“ How ? No insult to Lincoln.” 

J.—“O, no! Lincoln’s mother is a woman?” 

Wiggins.—“ Of course.” 

I.—“ Scipio’s mother is a woman ?” 

Wiggins.—“ Yes.” 

I.—“Then if Lincoln’s mother is a woman, 
and Scipio’s mother is a woman, and Scipio is 
a darkey, consequently Lincoln is a darkey.” 

Wiggins.—‘ Then you’re a nigger!” 

J.—(Rising in great pretended rage) ‘“‘ What:! 


do you mean to insult me? I’ll have satisfaction. 


I can make 
I can hit 


Heenan’s teacher was my teacher. 
the shoulder thrusts as well as he. 
you in the eye—” 


Jackson.—* 0, stop! no fighting. Wij.jins 


he’s a desperate fellow when his blood is up. 
Just ask his pardon.” 

Wiggins.—“I wont. I didn’t insult him. 

“‘J have not fought a duel since I came East. 
I am thirsting for your blood. Which shall it 
be—pistols or swords ?” . 

Wiggins.—“ I—I—I—I—don’t approve of 
fighting. I—I—ask your pardon.” 

I.— Well, I don’t know as I care to have 
your blood on my hands—so here’s my hand.” 

(Here the smoke and fright together had made 
Wiggins quite sick.) 

Wiggins.—“ Gentlemen, I would be giad to 
stay with you longer, but—I feel—quite sick.” 

(He rushed to the door.) 

All.—“ Winkle! Wiston ! Thompson !” 

Wiggins.—“ Good evening !’ 

Jackeson.—“ How about that society 2” 

Wiggins.—“ O meet at my room Wednesday 
night.” 

(We caught him by the arms, and puffed the 
smoke in his face.) 

All.—“ Have a meerschaum? Winkle, I say, 
have a meerschaum ?” 
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He jerked himself away, and rushed down 
stairs in perfect desperation. Poor fellow! many 
tricks we played upon him before all the green 
was off. Itis not to be supposed daring this 
long stay east, not a thought of the little milli- 
ner of Cincinnati intruded itself upon my lonely 
hours. No, indeed! I never went into the city 
of Boston without lingering before the showy 


‘windows of the milliners’ shops along Washing- 


ton Street, in the hope of seeing the sweet face of 
Isadore, peering out from amid the wealth of 
flowers and ribbons. One day, I fancied I saw 
her step from an elegant carriage with footman 
and coachman in livery, and enter Warren’s. 
Only one glimpse did I have of her face, and 
that seemed like Isie’s. But the costly surround- 
ings was not like the little milliner I knew, and 
I turned away satisfied my search was unended. 

About this time the Prince of Wales was mak- 
ing a great stir this side of the Atlantic. I ven- 
erate the noble woman it is his privilege to call 
by the endearing name of mother. When we 
shall have graduated, Dick and I will spend sev- 
eral years in Europe ; and it will be my greatest 
pleasure to render homage to that pattern woman 
and model wife, Queen Victoria. Who can but 
respect the son of such a woman! I for one, 
will love him for his mother. 

Yes, I hope to spend many years in Europe. 
That is not the best ofit. Listen! Iam not 
going alone. Who can be going with me? My 
coincidence, of course. And so it happens, a 
lady will travel with him—a little Mrs. Dick, 
our old friend, Nannie. 

Am I to be that unhappy third—always near 
when never wanted? Hang me, if I travel that 
way. No, Iam to take with me the sweetest 
little wife—a bewitching Mrs. Hal—the darling 
little milliner. Would you like to know how 
this can be, seeing as yet I have not told you I 
have found her? The how is this. ‘The prince 
quite turned the hearts of us students. For was 
he not to honor us with a call? We must go to 
the ball, anyhow. And gowe did. Splendor of 
splendors! I cannot tell you much about it, but 
will refer you to the papers, Boston Journal, 
Herald, and a host of others. I will only say I 
met my Isie there, and that we recognized each 
at sight. Dick says she was one of the most 
elegantly attired ladies there. The mischief, if I 
care! Isie is a jewel of herself. . 

I called on Isie a few days after; found her in 
a splendid mansion, the pet of an old uncle, who, 
upon hearing of his brother’s death and the des- 
titution of his niece, sent for her to make it her 
home henceforth with him. Now if there i any- 
thing on my mind I must let it out. I said to 
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Isie, therefore, during that first call, after a short 
preamble : 

“ Isadore, will you marry Hal Nickerson ?”’ 

‘“‘T will,” she said. 

Said I, “Shall we be married directly after I 
leave Harvard, so that we two can travel with 
Dick and Nannie ?” 

‘< As you please, noble Hal.” (Bless her!) 

And now, cousin Sallie, have I fulfilled your 
desires? You certainly ought to be very grate- 
ful to lazy Hal, for the unwonted exertion of 
writing so many pages. 

Lector benevole this is only for my cousin, so if 
you please, and if you don’t please, spare your 
criticisms. 

——— 8 OO 
FROST MUSIC. 


I was once belated in Canada on a fine winter 
day, and was riding over the hard snow on the 
margin of @ wide lake, when the most faint and 
mournfal wail that could break a solemn silence 
seemed to pass through me like a dream. I stop- 


. ped my horse and listened. For some time I 


could not satisfy myself whether the music was 
in the air or in my own brain. I thought of the 
pine forest which was not far off; bnt the tone 
was not harp-like, and there was not a breath of 
wind. Then it swelled and approached—and 
then it seemed to be miles away in a moment; 
and again it moaned, as if under my very feet. 
It was, in fact, almost under my feet. It was 
the voice of the winds imprisoned under the pall 
of ice suddenly cast over them by the perempto- 
ry power of the frost. Nobody there had made 
air-holes, for the place was a wilderness; and 
there was no escape for the winds, which must 
moan on till the spring *warmth should release 
them. They were fastened down in silence, but 
they would come out with an explosion, when, 
in some still night, after a warm spring day, the 
ice would blow up, and make a crash and a rack- 
et from shore to shore. So I was told at my 
host’s that evening, where I arrived with some- 
thing of the sensation of a haunted man. It had 
been some time before the true idea struck me, 
anc meanwhile the rising and falling moan made 
my very heart thrill again.—Once a Week. 
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HOME COURTESISES. 


A correspondent gives us this experience :— 
**T am one of those whose lot in life has been to 
go out into an unfriendly world at an early age; 
and of nearly twenty families in which I have 
made my home in the course of about nine years, 
there were only three or four that could be prop- 
erly designated as happy families, and the source 
of trouble was not so much the lack of love as 
lack of care to manifest it.” What a world of 
misery 18 suggested by this brief remark! Not 
over three or four happy homes in twenty, and 
the cause so manifest and so easily remedied ! 
Ah, in the ‘‘small voice courtesies of life,” what 
power resides! In a look, a word, a tone, how 
much happiness or disquietude may be commu- 
nicated. ‘Lhink of it, reader, and take the lesson 
home with you.—Life Illustrated. 
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AN UNSENTIMENTAL PHYSICIAN. 


The Paris correspondent of the Boston Travel- 
ler relates the following :—A eee is told upon 
Rayer, the eminent physician of Paris. He was 
called in six weeks ago to attend a sick child. 
The child—it was the only child of wealthy pe 
rents—recovered its health. A few days atter 
Rayer had discontinued his visits, the mother of 
the little invalid called on the doctor. She said: 
‘‘ My dear doctor, there are services rendered in 

*this world, for which money cannot pay I know 
not how we could adequately reward you for 
our kindness and attention and skill to poor 

rnest. And Ihave thought that perhaps you 
would be good enough to accept this little porte 
monnaie—a mere trifle—but which I embroi- 
dered.” 

“Porte monnaie!’”’ roughly replied the doc- 
tor. ‘“ Medicine, madame, is not a sentimental 
profession. When we are called in to visit sick 
people, we want their dues and not their grati- 
tude. Gratitude—humbug! I'd like to see 
gratitude make the pot boil, and I have not only 
to make my pot boil, but I have got a horse to 
feed, madame, and a driver to pay, madame, and 
daughters to portion, madame—and gratitude 
wont aid me to do any of these things. Money 
is what is required—money, madame—yes, 
money.” 

The lady was, as you may well imagine, con- 
founded by this burst of indignant talent, and 
she could only stammer, ‘ But—doctor—what 
is your fee ?” 

“« My fee is two thousand francs—and J tell 
ou, madame, there is no use screaming about it. 
will not take one sou less.” 

The lady did not scream. She quietly opened 
the porte monnaie “I embroidered,” unrolled 
the five bank notes in it, gave twu to the doctor, 
placed the other three in the porte monnaie, and 
the latter in her pocket, and bowed profoundly, 
“Good morning, Doctor,” and made her exit. 


PORTUGUESE WOMEN. 


The position of woman in Portuguese conn- 
tries brings one nearer to that Oriental type from 
which mudern society has been diverging. In 
the lowest classes, one daughter is often decreed 
by the parents to be brought up like a lady, and 
for this every sacrifice has to be made. Her ro- 
bust sisters go barefooted to the wells fer water ; 
they go miles unprotected into the lonely moun- 
tains ; no social ambition, no genteel helplessness 
for them. But Mariquinha is taught to read, 
write and sew; she is as carefully looked after as 
if the world wished to steal her; she wears shoes 
and stockings and an embroidered handkerchief, 
and a hooded cloak, and she never steps outside 
the door alone. You meet her pale and demure, 
plodding along to mass with her mother. The 
sisters will marry laborers and fishermen ; Mari- 
guinha will marry a small shoekeeper or the 
mate of a vessel, or else die single. It is not 
very pleasant for the girl in the meantime; she is 
neither healthy nor happy; but “let us be gen- 
teel or die.” —Zancet. 


EVERGREENS. 
The evergreen stern winter’s power derides, 
Like hope, that in misfortune’s storm abides. 
ANONYMOUS. 


